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DI NAN. 



A ROMANCE. 



Eonui, or, as our mothers called the^ Spleen ! 
To thee we owe fail many a rare deviee. 

Harold the DauntUs$. 



1 O the wise and to the cynical, to over- 
hanging brows charged with observation 
and sallow study-tinctured visages, the fol- 
lowing pages are not addressed. If such 
an one should chancp to open them, I reed 
him by all means to close the volume, 
return to his Lexicon and his Aristotle, or 
go on impaling glow-worms and ticketing 
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bits of granite, or stroll away to the com- 
fortable dullness of his own Common- 
Room. I address myself to less exalted 
spirits, to such as labour under evils, real 
or imaginary, of minor importance, who 
may be sufferirjg (as I nojv am) the duli 
anguish of a head-ache, or the still more 
insupportable though less painful lassitude 
of ennui. If for a short time I should 
succeed in interrupting the mental percep- 
tion of their distress, (for I do not consi- 
der even the last-mentioned calamity as 
one of no importance,) I shall congratulate 
myself on my services to my fellow-crea- 
tures. If I could, I would prove my use- 
fulness by iuventing superior coffee-mills, 
by devisiog unthought-of patterns or un- 
heard-of beU-ropes. As thte I cannot do, 
I do all I ean to increase the satisf&ction 
of life. It is with; sympathy thfet I»say 
this, suffering a& 1 do under a temporary 
malady, and having exhausted all the read- 
able and unreadable Novels in our Circu- 
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« 

lating Library, so (8ia€ I am left to my own 
resources, to my easy chair, akid a view 

over the * rich plain of S— r. It is 

within the compass of the vifcw before me 
that I jtrftpose to t represent the aetions 
of my story : and tvhen I ptemise that the 
principa) facts are matter of hktory, the 
reader will readily supply (what I neact 
should say) — that the superstructure is, 
in the main, matter of invention. I aim 
not at a regular Romance, I seek only to 
amuse'myeelf and others, and shall be con- 
tentlf I ai jfc iJuwaigjtd with a*»»iU byirty 
readers m general, and overlooked with a 
streer by critics in particular— 

Nor does the volume ask for more renown 
Than Eimui's yawning smile, what. time she 
drops it down. 

Reader t I am about to traneport thee 
into the regions of fiction : I seek .not to 
throw a flimsy yeil of thith over my 

b2 
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story. I care not whether you believe one 
word that I say : only repose yourself on your 
sofa or library chair, (and. may it be easy 
as mine,) and that chair shall be the magic 
car on which I mean to withdraw you 
awhile from this work-day world, its trou- 
bles, its pleasures, its anxieties, and amuse- 
ments. Observe, however, that I am about 
to bring forward other characters than the 
puny heroes of modern days; dandies, 
namely, connoisseurs, poetic lords, or phi- 
losophizing ladies. Be not alarroed then, 
O ye faaKi<moKl^s of either sex ! if a figure 
should cross the stage of more gigantic 
proportions ; nor deem that I am drawing 
imaginary characters, not to be found in 
nature, if I please myself in picturing 
forth chivalrous courage and chaste affec- 
tion. Suffer me to relapse into the sweet 
error of my childhood, and revive those 
hues of the dawning which then captivated 
my fancy, and which have never been 
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worthily replaced by the broad light of 
open day. Leaving metaphor, however, 
I begin. 
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CHAP. II. 

JLN the reigi\of one of the most warttke 
of our English kings, (and the reader will 
at once pronounce that it must have been 
in the time of the Plantagenets,) yes, when 
a Plantagenet ruled the land, there were 
few of the Barons of the West that equalled 
in power Syr Fulke de Dinan. To him 
had descended the vast inheritance of the 
Montgomeries; the founder of which fa* 
mily, Roger de Montgomerie, had received 
from his uncle the Conqueror a more ex- 
tensive grant than any of his other barons. 
In his Castle of Dinan, accordingly, Fulke 
exacted and received the homage of infe- 
rior lords, who severally possessed domains, 
that in modern days would have given 
titles to dozens, nay, scores of earls and 
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viscounts. But I am not purposed to de- 
scribe the feodal magnificence of Fulke de 
Dinan, the number of his retainers, and 
the names of his castles and their height, or 
the various quarterings of his armorial coat, 
(lest I should inadvertently give a clue to 
the antiquaries for discovering the reign in 
which I choose to fix my story, so soon as 
they fihall have decided, whether arms 
were first borne in the Croisades or in the 
war of Thebes :)— no, I am bent upon de- 
scribing things far less important i n the 
estimation of a genuine Romancer, namely, 
what happened to the said Fulke de Dinan 
himself. Still, as I cannot supppse the 
reader quite comfortable in his chair till 
he has some $,mall insightinto the particu- 
lars aforesaid, I shall briefly sketch his 
residence. 

There is a certain little stream, a tribu- 
tary of the majestic Severn, which I should 
not call a little stream, but when men- 
tioned i n connexion with its mightier com- 
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peer : mi the banks of tfais tose the towers 
of Dinan \ 

Frotn the woods which covered the tops 
of all the iieighboaring eminences ; frora the 
dftrkforeststhathere and therestillkeptthcir 
ground ; from the meadows through which 
the river wound— rapid, clear, and restless ; 
from all these the towers of Dinan were a 
conspicuous object : seated on their rocky 
height, lording it over all the surtounding 
territory. The Saxon peasant sighed in- 
ternally as he saur the wind unroll to the suri 
thebroad batmerofFuikede Dinan, from the 
look-out turret of his highest tower, While 
here and there armour was flashing along 
the battlements. The Norman Knight, 
as he rode over the waste of Mochtree, re- 
covered heart at the sight of the towera of 
Dinan. Caer-Dugol c had ceased to be the 
terror of the neighbouring Welshmeti, and 
from Dinan issued the troops that wasted 

fc Ludlow. c Shrewsbury. 
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so often the vales of Radnor. Its walls 
were not then, as now, gray with age and 
half-fallen, but fresh from the quarry, per- 
fect, and from their commanding situation, 
on the brink of a precipice, and prodigious 
height, as well as their massive structure, 
deemed itnpregnable, in the times in which 
we choose to place our story. But Dinan 
was nothing but a fortress ; the abode only 
of soldiers and knights, and scarcely even 
the temporary refuge of strolling priests, 
mendicants. and pardoners. The disposi- 
tion of Fulke itself was not such as to en- 
courage the resort of pacific strangers, who 
came thither to seek,' rather than to afford, 
military aid. Imagine to yourself a noble 
of the old Norman sort ; of somewhat loftier 
stature, I mean, as well as more exalted 
lineage, than a new-made peer of the nine- 
teenth century, in the prime of life, mani- 
festing in his carriage the consciousness of 
his military fame, his swart brows shading 
an eye of pride, and his cheek seamed with 
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a wound he had received, I grieve to say 
it, from the hand of his warlike Sovereign, 
(for Fulke had been a rebel in his day,) and 
his close buff coat exhibiting the matchless 
strerigth of his proportions. Such in ex- 
terior was the baron of Dinan. His hai r, (I 
fepfeak for the information of the ladies,) 
where it had not been thiimed by the 
ceaseless oppression of the helmet, curled 
into short strong rings of the blackest dye, 
and like his face was scorched by the sun. 
>Tbis impetuous chief, who had fought in 
mese batttes than he numbered years, was 
now sorely distraught by a malady for 
wbich that simple age had not yet found a 
riame, but which succeeding generatidns 
have agreed ia denominating Enfcui. He 
had orerthrown but a fortnight faefore the ir- 
regiilar troopa of Khys-ap-Hoel, and wasted 
the borders of Wales for many a league. 
Not long before he had had the satisfaction 
of burning to the ground the castle of a re* 
fractory baron, Syr Gilbert le Corbeau, or 
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Corbet, and had sent back a fiat dental to 
the royal demand of subsidy,without e** 
periencing the usual and looked-for conse- . 
quences of such a refusal— a siege or a 
battle. To add to his other canses of self- 
coraplacency, he at that very time kept 
chained in the strongeet and deepest dan- 
geon of his castle his old antagonist, Mor- 
tUner of Wigmore, whom he had carried 
away one winter night, after having scaled 
hts castle, and slain or captured all his gar- 
rison. With all these subjects of pleasing 
reflection, Syr Fulke arose from his bed, 
dissatisfied, restleas, and impatient : it was 
not the season for hunting, nor for hawk- 
ing ; fishing the warlike baron justly con- 
temned ; and unhappily in those days the 
nobility had not discovered the ready way 
of dissipating their territories and their 
time on the race-course. He strode in a 
moody fit to the battlements, from which he 
surveyed the subject-country; subject in 
more senses than one. Every hill green 
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with interminable woodland ; every wind- 
ing valley with its thatched hamlet and 
humble spire, peeping through the trees ; 
with the miserable inhabitants thereof. 
not less than the herds they tended and 
the fields they attempted to till, all were 
belonging to Dinan alone. The very te- 
nants of the stream that reflected his castle 
wali, and every deer that still continued to 
range the woods of Mochtree, were con- 
sidered the property of the feodal baron. 
Not an acre of all he saw, from the rich 
meadows beneath, to the mountains that 
stretched along the horizon» softened by 
the distance, not an acre of all this exten- 
sive view belonged to other than Fulke de 
Dinan. Syr Fulke beheld all this, and 
sighed. 



CHAP. III. 

JLONG did he oontinue to lean over the 
battlements, and wafrfch, fbr taek of some* 
thing ei»e, a parf y of hfe rttemers, who 
were descending the oppo&ite hill, laden 
with burdfcns of wood from the forest, tb 
supply the castle with wkrter fuel, when 
bis eye was suddenly arrested by the flash 
of armour from a little wood by the river- 
side, in the wide l&wn that l&y beffore the 
castle. Presently he saw a figure advance 
from the covert of the wood, and warily 
take a view of the fortalice, There was 
something ih the action, and still more in 
the manner, that caught the attention of 
Dinan, He unconsciously laid his hand 
on his stvord, an action familiar to him. 
After a short pause, the strange figure dis- 

c 
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14 DINAR 

appeared again in the thicket. Syr Fulke 
still continued to gaze on tbe vacant scene : 
he was disturbed, but bis melancholy wasr 
gone. He forebore to call tbe attention of 
the negligent centinel on the watch tur- 
ret, which was, in fact, engrossed by a 
party at ball in the castle-court, and in- 
ternally denouncing vengeance against hitn> 
he descended the winding stair through all 
its suspicious intricacies, and without any 
other attendant than a blood-hound, his 
inseparable companion, (dignified by the 
appellation, among the peasantry, of Sa- 
than's ban-dog, a designation that reflected 
as much, to say tbe least, on the master as 
on the hound,) he left the castle by a post- 
ern door, and sought the little wood, urged 
on by an impetuosity, for which (had he 
attempted it) we would probably not have 
been able to account, but which in fact 
was nothing more than the effect of indo- 
lence, stimulated and roused by curiosity. 
When he reached the wood, he aroriously 
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examined every brake and dingle, " shagged 
with horrid thorn," but nothing living did 
he see nor hear, save the blackbird, that 
flew screaming from her bush, and the 
little stoat, whose velvet-footed canter along 
the pathway was converted into a terrified 
run at the sight of the gigantic Dinan, and 
his scarcely less formidable attendant. 
But Dent-de-Sang, such was the blood- 
hound's name, never thought of such un- 
worthy prey, but instinctively perceiving 
that his lord was on the search for an 
enemy, pricked up his huge ears, and 
ranged through the thicket. After liaving 

vainly examined it on every side, Dinan 
paused to Hsten : he listened long, but no- 
thing heard, save the murmuring of the 
stream beside him, and the distant shouts 
of his retainers, who were engaged in their 
play. He advanced into the open country 
still he could not discern the trace of any 
one. Meanwhile he himself was observed 
by the centinel on the turret, who now 

c2 
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(mo&t unluckily) happened to be thinking 
pf his duty. First, a challenge was heard 
in a haughty voice, whieh the towers and 
the opposing racks repeated again and 
again. The high-bom Baron heard not 
the first challenge, and attended not to the 
second. It was % not the custoca a? the 
sentinels of Ca&tLe-Dinan t*, challenge 
ihrice ; and the lofd of all ajpuad might 
have faUeri by * holt fr om hfe ovyi> battle- 
m4&ts, had <mt DenMe-$ang - at that mo- 
aaeiit ruribcAfroirt rthe thicket, arid for some 
*m»se o* «fche* openedj his shaggy jaws 
with a featfol baying. Tfhougb the centi- 
nei had ..tip t reeognized the figur* of his 
lor4> he F^oilected tbe accustouned yell of 
Sfcthan's. banniog ,. He s tayed the eross-bow 
be w&e in the act of discharging, internally 
wi&iftg hknself at the bottom of the preci- 
pieei for what be had been about to do. 
Meanwhile Dirian, unconscious of the d*n- 
ger he had escaped, was oceupied with at- 
tending to the hound, who had e vide n tly 
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fallen on. the track of some one. He 
coursed here and there through the thicket, 
and instead of pursuing any certain direc- 
tion, repeatedly doubled his steps, till he 
stopped altogetber under a gigantic frag- 
ment of rock, washed by the stream, and 
screened from the castle by the thickest 
foliage. Here he tore up the earth with 
his claws, and ever and anon desisting, ut- 
tered a doleful howl. " It is not a rat or a 
rabbit we are seeking, Dent-de-Sang," mut- 
tered Dinan ; but suddenly the dog sprung 
forward with the utmost ferocity. Dinan 
turned his eyes in that direction, and be- 
held, appearing from behind the rock, a tali 
figure, his helmet closed, and a coat of 
mail on his breast. In an instant both 
swords flew from their scabbards; the Baron 
dcigned not to ask any question of the 
armed intruder, nor did the other wait for 
it. At once they struck at each other with 
all their might; each parried the blow with 
his sword, for shields they had none. Dinan, 

cS 
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whose rage aore beyoad bourids, thought 
at the secdnd hlow toi cleave his * adversarv 
from crest and corslet ; but fae ptnied the 
stroke qnce mare, mshed upouJDinan, and, 
darting hts feft atm. nrafid hita, hujled 
him with incredible farce againat tbe rock 
on wfoich he stood. In 'doingso he feil 
hiraself upcm 'bis loe : but. tbe steeL cap of 
Dina» c&ming ia corvtaet with „ the rock, 
he wa& stnnned, and lajr mdliorlless under 
the sword of his adversarv- Tliat sword 
bowever «ras not raised to strike; tbe 
sftranger threwitto thegro«ri)d^tad,sna£ch- 
ing o p Dinaa as easily? as a faleoo clhtches 
a partrfdgc ini her tak* as, hei bore him. ihtx> 
the hollow of the rodk from which he had 
efnerged. AU this was dong 'm tn instant. 
Tbe actions of the Btrange warifor were 
siiciias betokened jone practosed ini all« the 
emergencies of watfare, as weli as : jieirfect 
iii the use of hi&wkapons. 

But tbe fallen chief of: DUjud, Ihottghun- 
svppfcrted by bis cmmtkss' vassek> had siill 
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onefaithful folio wer ; the fierce blood-hound 
darted against the throat of the stranger, and 
but for his gorget of mail he had not escaped 
with impunity. Even thus, it was with 
difficulty he repulsed the hound, and suc- 
ceeded in bearing Dinan within the hidden 
cavern. Then, indeed, with the sword of 

i 

Syr Fulke in his h and, he prepared to 
sirike his pursuer; but the hooind, unap- 
pdll^d by the uplifted weapon, bayed furi- 
ousiy as before, and w&tcbed a morineat, to 
spring upon him. . The stranger fotebore 
tostrikt-and, closing the moutb of thfceave, 
tfisappeared from the face of »day ; atid . the 
ciefe from whicfc. he had issued 4eemed 
agakt to be nothiog more than a t native 
bofiow in the rock, overhung by drooping 
briars and a profusion of ivy. 
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-T OR a while we must be content to leave 
Di nan in the hands of his victorious foe, 
and return to the castle, from which he 
parted that inauspicious morn. The watch- 
men on the wali could not help being sur- 
prised at the continued baying of the 
hound, now changed to a frightful howl ; 
and, after some consultation, agreed to go 
and investigate the cause. They appre- 
hended some mischance ; for i n those days 
of interminable warfare, the foes of a Barofi 
were often to be found within the precincts 
of his domain. First a few retainers re* 
paired to the spot ; but as their lord was 
not to be found, and Dent-de-Sang refused 
to quit the spot, soon greater numbers 



floeked frhitber, and in the course of an 
baur tbe little wood was fail of figures, 
armed and unarmed, who were traversing 
it in every direction, and expressing m 
every possible phtfase of wonder their 
dinasernent and perpkxity. 

A stripling at last drew from a briar- 
bush, whieh Had concealed it, the s Word 
of tbe stranger, which, as we have sald, 
be had cast aside in grappling wkh 
Dinan. AU eycs at once were. epen, 
and pnesentjy all mouths atso tvitb ex- 
damations 1 of surprise. They Were disaji 
pointed evidently at not seei«g upoo it any 
goutes of blood : no, the blade was bright, 
and with aearee a dirrt upOn it$ edge. It 
was not Syr Fulke's sword: his. was a 
sborter blade, not so. long, nor so heavy, 
nor with such an outlandish hilt to it, 
cried oiia of the crowd, who was in fact 
the arraourer of Castle- Dinan : and all 
agrfeed tbat it was not the Bardn's sword. 
"Tben whose was it?" " My master V* 
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said one old man with m u eh gravity ; " I will 
wager a groat, that he who owns this blade 
is the man that has made away with Syr 
Fulke." And most of those present agreed 
in the probability of this conjecture. 

But inasmuch as after a diligent search 
no other indications of the fate of their 
lord were to be found, they agreed to go 
with the sword, and their story, in search of 
Geffrey de Dinan, brother of the Baron, 
u and he will find it out I warrant him." 
" But what is the hound after in that hol- 
low there?" said a little boy, who had fol- 
lowed the crowd : " Oh, he has got seent 
of a badger, I suppose," said one: u Nay, 
nay," said another, " see how he foams at 
the mouth, and tears his nails off against 
the rock : the dog is elean gone mad, I fear 
me; let's try him with the water. w They 
were still more confirmed in this belief, 
when, as they were proceeding to with- 
draw, the faithful hound flew at the hind- 
most, and, seizing him by the juppon, at- 
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tempted to drag him towards the rock, and 
was only made to quit his hold by repeated 
blows. In fact, he was by no means a 
favourite in the castle, and accordingly the 
blows he received were laid on with such 
hearty good-will, that he was forced to de- 
camp for a season. The multitude pur- 
sued their way to the castle. 

Before the postern door sate on his black 
charger, (from which he had not descended, 
having but just arrived,) Geffrey, the Baron's 
brother, listening to the various conjectures 
that were broached on every side respect- 
ing Fulke's untimely fate. When the 
sword which had been found was put into 
his hand, the martial youth, first poising 
and swaying the blade, pronounced it to be 
a good weapon, and then proceeded to ex- 
amine it closely. An old nian was stand- 
ing beside him, whose keen features were 
bent upon Geffrey during this scrutiny. 
" I have seen that blade before/' said he 
coldly : "Where ! w cried Geffrey, his hawk's 
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eye turning upon him at once. " I have 
seen the blade, Baron of Dinan, ere now; k 
b not to be mistaken, for it is not such aa 
one as John-of-the-anvil here forges icvery 
day in the week." This speech, btrt for the 
presence of Geffrey, had d rawa a more 
fatal answer from the insulted armourer, 
than the one with which he contented bim- 
self; namely, a menacing twist of his 
rugged features, and a nod of the head, 
which promised future retribution. " Baron 
of Dinan I am not/ 9 said Geffrey, withsome- 
thing that seemed but too like a sigh. 
"The lord of Dinan lives yet, l trust," he 
added, in a gentle ton e. " If that sword was 
found where Dinan was lost, by this time 
there is no other lord of Dinan than yourself; 
the sword belonged to those vtho never 
struok twice." " Indeed !" said Geffrey, paus- 
ing as if crossed by a sudden recollection ; 
"thou and I, old man, tnust talk of this 
anon» Meantime," turning to the vas- 
salagc, " scour the country on every side ; 
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I myself will join the search presently." And 
he turned his horse's head into the castle- 
court, followed by the old aum in ques- 
tion. 

Geffrey Dinan was considerably younger 
than his brother, and widely different 
in character. The Baron, though haugbty, 
had nothing of craelty in his compo- 
sition, and was as free from guik as 
he was from fear. The courage indeed 
of Geffrey was never doubted, and his 
talents were infinitely more keen ; but they 
were directed early to one object, the se- 
curing to himself a degree of power, which, 
as a younger son, he had found himself 
excluded from. He had long been form- 
ing connections independent of his brother, 
and no one knew the extent of 'his in- 
fluence, though every one but his brother 
suspected it. 

He led the old raan throngh a wind- 
ing stair into a small chamber, lighted 
by a single narrow window, and imme- 
diately in front of it he placed hitn in 

D 
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Buch a manner, that the sunny gleam 
fell full on his high and wrinkled fore- 
head and shaggy eyebrows, now grey with 
age. A torturing feeling of some sort or 
other was evidently working in his face, 
but it was not fear. Geffrey saw that it 
was not ; but he suspected something, and, 
eyeing him sternly as he spake, demanded 
" whose he called that sword ?" " When 
last I saw that sword, it was in the hands 

of Edmund de Mortimer." He made 

a pause, before he uttered the last words, 
and seemed to work himself up to utter- 
ing them by a painful exertion, " De 
Mortirper, old man !" cried Dinan ; " he is 
in the lowest dungeon of this castle» 
Bethink you what it is you say, and to 
whom you say it ; I am not to be mocked— 
Hearest thou aught?" He paused — and 
they heard immediately beneath them, di$- 
tinct and full, the growl of a lion*. " l 

* It is unnecessary to quote any thing to shew 
that these animals were often kept in feodal castles. 
A well-known anecdote of the great Marquist of 
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hfe&r," said the old nian, u the executioner 
of Castle-Dinam" " Beware then," sk\A 
Geffrey, and led htm towards a square 
opening in the floor, down which he bid 
him look, and just below his feet he saw, 
glaring in the gloom of the vault, the 
fierce round eyes of the monster, who was 
famishing for his prey. " Geffrey Dinan,** 
said the old man quietly, u I had not taken 
you for that foolish stripling, who would 
play off tricks of terror on ah old and 
wretched man : think you that I ani ter- 
rified by your lion? No, yonng man, I 
dome from a land where the growl of a 
lion was as little noted as the yelling of a 
hound; and perchance, old as I am, I 
might still be a match for a stripling like 
Geffrey Dinan. But put up your weapon. 
I come not to injure yon, at least. True 
it is that Roger de Mortimer is your pri- 
soner— good cause he has to know it. But 

Worcester, when at Raglan castlc, would sufficiently 
illustrate it. 

D2 
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bethink you tliat there is another Mor- 
tinier, whom you deem percbance to be 
in the Holy Land ; but be is returned: 
yes, he is within a league of your castle, 
and it was in his bands I saw the sword '" 
" And wlm art thou ?" said Geffrey. " My 
name is of Httle account," replied be; 
enough tbat I have been wronged by 
Mortimer, that I bave been Mse to him, 
and shall be true to thee, I trust my fife 
<n you r hands, and ofier to tead yon wbere 
the worst eoeniy yon hate may be fonnd." 
*#ad m e thftn.** said Dinan, ** and yonr 

revanl ■ » Afy remmrd f stU the 

stranger : " talk not to me of reward." 
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for any signal of the arrival of his friends 
at the mouth of the fatal pit ; but even the 
baying of the hound had now oeased to be 
heard. In defence of Sir Fulke it rnust be 
observed, that he was less fully equipped 
in mail than his formidable antagonist, 
having on only his buff coat and gorget ; 
no inconsiderable defence however in ordi- 
nary cases. 

Before they had proceeded far, they 
came to a place wbere there was a 
communication with the upper air, by 
means of a perpendicular pit. To Dinjfn^ 
as he looked up, the day light, though 
appearing only through a circlet of the 
smallest dimensions, seemed yet more 
lovely, more to be desired, than all the 
treasures of the earth that confined him, 
He gazed on the boughs that shaded and 
almost completely screened the aperture, 
and the light that twinkled through t hem, 
with the feelings of intense regret, with 
which we look upon for the last tim e (as 
we suppose) what we prize above all Uiings. 
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de Moriimer." The words appeared to 
produce an appalling effect, even on the 
iron heart of Dinan. u And what would 
you with me?" said he, "unarmed as I 
am, and in thy power, if thou thinkest to 
slay me, Mortimer, I promise thee it shall 
not be withbut a struggle." " Dinan," said 
the other, " our houses have long been 
enemies, bu t not enemies to the death : ga 
oa in silence before m e, and your life is 
safe. Nay," added he, " if you think 
of lingering here till your men come to 
the rescue, I slay you instantly:" and he 
drew back his right arm to strike, while 
with his left he still kept hold of Dinan's 
right. The grasp evenof his left hand 
wrenched the mail gauntlet of Dinan with 
scarce less violence than an armourer's vice. 
Syr Fulke, powerful tnan as he was, felt 
subdued; he submitted, and advanced 
alowly in the direction of the vault, uncer- 
tain whither this unknown and unsuspected 
passage was to lead, and listening anxiously 
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for any signal of the arrival of his friends 
at the mouth of the fatal pk ; but even the 
baying of the hound had now ceased to be 
heard. In defence of Sir Fulke it rnust be 
observed, that he was less fully equipped 
in mail than his formidable antagonis t, 
having on only his buff coat and gorget ; 
no inconsiderable defence however in ordi- 
nary cases. 

Before they had proceeded far, they 
came to a place where there was a 
communication with the upper air, by 
means of a perpendicular pit. To Dinsfn» 
as he looked up, the day light, though 
appearing only through a circlet of the 
smallest dimensions, seemed yet more 
lovely, more to be desired, than all tUe 
treasures of the earth that confined him, 
He gazed on the boughs that shaded and 
aknost completely screened the aiperture, 
and the light! that twinkled through t hem, 
with the feelings of intense regret, with 
which we look u pon for the lasi time (as 
we suppose) what we prize above all tbings. 
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" How," he Btghed, " could I be ignorant 
80 long of tbis accursed passage!" Syr 
Edmimd only smiled, sternly enough, and 
pointed to the passage that led on further, 
and looked most uninvitingly dark and 
dismal. " I confide in your pledge," said 
Dinan, and proceeded onwards, nothing 
willing» 

After a still longer period of dark- 
ness, they saw before thera the dayligbt 
once more, but so distant, it seemed only 
as a star C( of the smallest magnitude," 
towards which they were advancing. At 
last they issued forth ih a scene the most 
romantic and extraordinary that can be 
conceived. It was a cleft or hollow in the 
rock, (for it could not be called either a 
glen, or a cave, or a ravine;) but while 
the space in the centre was extremely small, 
the rocks rose on every side to a prodi» 
gious height, completely fencing it round, 
and even impending over it ; so that while 
they stood beneath their black and frown- 
ing bases, the drops of inoisture trickling 
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i 
from above fell far beyond, into the centre 

of this natural dungeon. Their sides were 
partly enlivened, partly saddened, by every 
species of mountain plant that makes its 
abode in the rocks, and overgrown with 
drooping briars, and here and there waving 
with fern ; while from one corner of the 
lift, just under a huge stone, that having 
fallen frorn its place, had been checked. and 
upheld in mid air by the angle of the clifF, 
from under this singular arch leaped out a 
little stream, sparkling like crystal, and 
fofming a cascade, fell with incessant noise 
on the stony floor, then coursing. round 
the cave disappeared at the opposite ex- 
tremity under a mass of limestone. ; Dinan 
had' little time to admire the novelty of the 
scene; for new it was to hirn, though he 
wfcs aware that some such a place existed 
in bis domains, under the appellation of 
Mabel's eave.: for Mortimer, without paus- 
ing, drew some briars that grew in profu* 
«ion all around, sq as completely to screen 
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ihe mouth of the passage ; and intimating 
to Dinan that be must follow bis steps, 
strode across the cave, till he came close 
under the waterfall itself. 

The sun was then " in bis meridian tower,* 
and the silver spray of the cataract was 
tinted with the soft hues of a rainbow, com- 
pletely circular. But Dinan little thpught 
of noticing the beautiful phoenomenon: 
his eyes were rivetted on the swarthy coun- 
tenance of Mortimer, who now had placed 
himself below the over-hanging rock, so as 
to stand between it and the waterfall, which 
formed a crystal arch above bim. He 
pointed to a straggling path that appeared 
to lead up the rock, slippery as it was 
with the spray of the stream. Dinan 
obeyed the action, rather than the words 
by which it was accompanied, and which 
were lost in the roar of the torrent: he 
saw that Mortimer did not ehoose to give 
him the option of a retreat, and with diffi- 
culty aseended the uncertain stair, till he 
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came to the very place where the water 
burst out from the rock. It appeared to 
be the intention of his guide, that he sbould 
enter into the arch itself, from under whieh 
issued the stream. At this he could not 
avoid pausing. " Edmund Mortijner," 
said he, " I am willing to rely on your 
word ; but if you are seeking my life, I am 
prepared to dispute i t." " I seek i t not/' 
said Mortimer very coolly, " I seek only to 
deliver my father : proceed, it is no time to 
tarry !" And Dinan, stooping, as well as 
he could, his uncoinmon height, entered 
under the lowlv arch of massive rock, which 
resounded with the stream. > 

He soon was compelled to proceed on his 
hands and knees ; the path was at once dark, 
intricate, and rugged, and the stream thun- 
dered by with a deafening voice, He 
began to suspect the good faith of Syr 
Edmund, much as he had been renowned, 
before his departure for the Holy Land, 
for the uprigh tness of his conduct/ "W hati 
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if he should inclose me in tliis den," 
thought he: the suspicion was increased, 
when the little light that entered by the 
mouth of the cave disappeared on a sud- 
den. A chilling pang, in spite of all his 
courage, shot through him, as it struck 
him that this had been already effected, 
and that Mortitner, by closing the entrance, 
had left him to perish in a manner the 
most miserable that the mind of man can 
conceive, in this dreary vault. All the 
horrors of hopeless confinement, and a feel- 
ing of suffocation, oppressed him at once, 
and he was attempting to turn round once 
more, when the hand of Mortimer fell on 
his foot, and convinced him that it was his 
giant figure that had obscured the light 
behind him, " Proceed," said Mortimer, 
in a voice hollow as the rock that re- 
sounded, despite the noise of the stream : 
and remembering who was behind him, 
Si r Fulke did proceed, sorrowfolly enough; 
and half inclined to believe that all these 
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successive marvels were nothing but the 
frightful images of a dream, and that he 
should awake at last in bis own castle of 
Dinan. His thoughts were interrupted, by 
finding himself suddenly in the full light of 
day, while the dry rock unexpectedly came 
to a close, and before him for many yards 
the little stream flowed towards him under 
the vaulted rock, eddying and dimpling in 
the sun, Gladly he strode through it, and 
stepped on the margin, where he was in- 
stantly seized by some soldiers who were 
watching there. 



9 • 



CHAP. VI. 

" IT is Dinan ! w they cried. " It is Dinan 

himself!" "Andunarmed!" " And haw 

camest thou hither ?" " And what hast thou 

done with our Lord ?" were at once the 

exclamations , of all around him. But Mor- 

timer appeared from the cave, and they were 

silent. " Place him instantly on the blaek 

charger," said he ; and, turning to Dinan, 

" Pledge me your knightly word, De 

Dinan, that you will not strive to quit your 

seat, or I shail be constrained, loath as I 

am ; to bind your feet to the stirrups." " 1 

will pledge no such thing," cried Dinan ; " I 

am in the open air, and in my own woods. 

I am escaped yourpitfall, Mortimer ; master 

me you may, but you shall nbt without a 

struggle " And accordingly he struggled so 

long and so violently, that, tnany as they 
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were, it cost them m u eh to bind him, and 
to place hira on tbe steed in question, a 
Flemish horse, equal to an elephant in 
strength, and almost in bulk ; after which 
they tied his knightly feet together under 
his horse's belly. 

In a moment after, tbey were all 
mounted on steeds that stood ready ca- 
parisoned near them, etfcept Mortimer 
himself, and a boy dressed sdmething like 
a page, whom Syr Edmund commanded 
to mount the sole remaining horse, which 
the other as stedfastly refused. " You 
are heavy-armed, my Lord, and by this 
time the vvoods must be full of Dinan's 
archers. Listen/' said he, laying his slight 
and slender hand on the mail-clad arm of 
Mortimer. Theypaused, and distinctly heard, 
though at a great distance, in the woods 
below them, the halk>o of a party on the 
pursuit. Dinati heard also, and was making 
an effort to reply, but the watchful vassals 
of Mortimer effectually checked bini. " If 

e 2 
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Dinan attempt to give a signal, slay him 
on tbe spot," said Mortimer, in an under 
tone to bis men ; and seizing the boy, he 
placed him forcibly on the empty saddle. 
Then adding only the words, " De Anne- 
sey's of Brinsop," he was lost at once in 
the copse-wood into which he plunged. 

AU this was done on the part of Morti- 
mer and his retinue with a promptitude 
and decision of action, which sbewed that 
they came prepared for every contingency. 
Theylingered not to ask any questions, and 
were on the alert with their , eye$ and ears 
to catch the word of command. The train, 
in the raean time, rode rapidly down the 
green-sward path that traversed the wood ; 
and well it was for then), that the velvet 
turf deadened the trampof the horses'feet^ 
they had not otherwise escaped the pursuit 
of Dinan s followers, who were scouring 
the forest. Towards the going down of 
the suri, however, they began to think 
themselves so far removed from immediate 
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dariger, tbat they slackened their pace as 
they skirted a lofty hill, commanding a 
noble and vatied landscape of gfeat extent, 
in which the towers of Dinan, to their 
great relief, were no longer to be seen. 
The captive noble, mean time, who had 
heard the order given, well knew both the 
character of his destined host or keeper, 
(for he might be looked upon iti either 
Hght,) and the direction of the route. He 
looked in the centre of tbe plain for the 
massive old tower, reared as it is said im- 
mediately subsequent to the Conquest over 
the cathedral, first founded in the days of 
Athelstan, and he soon descried it em- 
bosomed in a profusion of wood, that 
stretched over all the landscape, while the 
ranges of the hills of Wales lay blue in 
the horizon, and the green acclivities of 
the M&lvern approached nearer to the 
eye. Soon however they quitted the up- 
land, and, avoiding the high road, pro- 
ceeded by a by-way, serving also (according 

£ 3 
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to custom) as a water-course in winter, but 
now clothed with fresh turf, poached here 
and there by the tread of pack-horses, and 
overgrown witli hazle. Just as they were 
about, however, to enter the vale where 
Brinsop lay, and where already they saw the 
last level beam of the sun sparkling in the 
broad moat that begirt it, and lighting up the 
grey ranges of low buildings that constituted 
the fortified mansion, the eyes of Dinan, 
watchful for something that might afford a 
promise of rescue, descried on the hill to 
his left the first awakening flame of a 
beacon. " That is a signal sent from 
Castle-Dinan," thought he ; " the country 
will be roused ; I shall escape even yet." 
The watchful eyes of the page who rode 
first, and appeared to direct the motions 
of the party, soon observed the blaze ; he 
d re w his reins, and directed the men to 
wheel out of the road to the right, where 
there was a little wood. " We will wait 
here till twilighV 9 said he; "I heard a 
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h o m in Dinmore as we came by, and I 
doubt not they are all on the look out ; so 
dismount awhile, and snffer the horses to 
feed : we will enter Brinsop when the sun 
has been down sotne time." And ac- 
cordingly, much to Dinan's disappoint- 
ment, they withdrew deep within the 
screen of the thicket, and he had only the 
satisfaction of seeing the beacon, which 
had been kindled probably on his account, 
burn, as the twilight thickened, with fiercer 
and ruddier glare, till a corresponding 
flame began to arise on another hill, appa- 
rently at an immeasureable distance. We 
shall take the opportunity of this brief 
pause, to look back a little to some cir- 
cumstances which we had not time to ad- 
vert to before. 

Geffrey Dinan was, as we have said, 
pretty generally suspected of harbouring 
designs upon the authority of his brother. 
He was actuated to this, as well by the 
desire of aggrandizing himself, which led 
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so many younger brothers of those daya 
astray, as by another motive, namely, of 
concealed and long cherished animosity. 
Little as Geffrey was susceptible of any 
feelings but those connected with his own 
ambitious views, he had contracted some- 
thing like the passion of love for the Lady 
I sabel, the daughter of Mortimer of Wig- 
more. The frequent hostilities that oc« 
curred between the two houses, had been 
little favourable to his suit ; and the Lady 
Isabel, young as she was, appeared scarcely 
sensible of the conquest she had roade. 
Still the attachment of Geffrey gathered 
strength day by day, and with reason, for 
in a country renowned for beauty, the sole 
daughter of the house of Mortimer had 
few that excelled her even i n form and 
features. 

At last Geffrey hinted his attachment to 
his warlike brother. Syr Fulke heard him 
with astonishment : abhorrence of the Mor- 
timers had grown up in his breast from his 
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cradle : he had himself occasionally seeh the 
lady, but without for a moment considering 
her as one whom it was possible for him to 
love. " Wed a Mortimer !" he cried, with 
a voice calculated to excite rougher emo- 
tions thah those which had hitherto reigned 
in Geffrey's breast. He added but little ; 
but that very evening, unknown to his bro- 
ther, he surprised the castle of Wigmore, 
made prisoner the aged Mortimer, and the 
fair Isabel herself escaped only by the de- 
termined valour of a few trusty attendants, 
and the swiftness of her palfrey. Where, 
after this, she remained concealed, neither 
he nor his indignant brother (though he 
buried his indignation in his breast) had 
been able to discover. No traces of her 
retinue were to be found: her palfrey 
had not been seen any where beyond the 
neighbourhood of Brinsop Court, the for- 
tified mansion into which Syr Fulke was 
about to be introduced when we left him ; 
and from that time, till the period with 
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which our story commences, no tidings of 
her fate could be learnt. AU this time 
the younger Mortimer was with his sove- 
reign in the Holy Land. Lately, in- 
deed, Geffrey had heard, with a feeling of 
the most i n teri se interest, that the palfrey 
he had so often watched from the heights 
of Bringwood, to behold with its beautiful 
burden crossing the Temd for Wigmore 
when their houses were at variance, had 
been seen with an unknown page near 
the village and castle of Colun, and in 
company with aome soldiers, snspeoted to 
belong to Mortimer. The latter part of 
the news Syr Fulke had also heard, and 
swore deeply to visit on De Annesey, 
whom he suspected of harbouring the m, 
his heaviest retribution. AH this tended 
to increase in Geflfrey's breast the feelings 
of unnatural hostility, with which he al- 
ready began to regard his brother; and 
even Syr Fulke, little as he was disposed 
to harbour suspicion of any one, yet 
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could not help feeling, that if Geffrey was 
really so foolish as to admire a Mortimer, 
he had woefully thwarted his inclinations, 
and must expect no very friendly feelings 
towards himself, on thfe part of his brother. 
So much we have thought it necessary 
to state, of what occurred previous to the 
commencement of our story; and can only 
regret, tbat oul* method of conducting 
the narrative, being peculiar to ourselves, 
the very reverse of beginnihg ab ovo, has 
prohibited us from introducing the men- 
tion of them before. 
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THE?evening was far advanced, when the 
party found themselves before the gates of 
Thomas De Annesey. This worthy was a 
close ally, and a relation by marriage, of 
Mortjmer, but by no means a dependent. 
On the contrary, he was an inferior baron, 
of no small importance in those parts, as 
was testified by the breadth and depth of 
his moat, the pomp of two draw-bridges 
that crossed it, and the formidable appear- 
ance of his safe or dungeon, a narrow 
building, with a gable unusually peaked, and 
which, if tradition may be believed, had 
other terrors, besides those of imprison- 
ment'and bonds. . They found the port- 
cullis down, the massive gates secured, 
and tbe draw-bridge up ; while the moon 
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was. now slowly rising over one of the 
neighbouring hills, (for Brinsop was iir 
the centre of a ricb and spacious valley, so 
placed by the discreet judgment of the 
forefathers of the said Thomas,) and within 
the fortress, the deep throat. of the ban-dog 
failed not to salute as she rose, with his 
hoarse noje, the beautiful planet. As they 
descended the slope and neared the man- 
sion, the howl of the dog was changed to 
a loud and angry bark, and the centinel on 
the turret gave the expected challenge. 
The answer was so satisfactory, that the 
party proceeded to the brink of the moat 
to await the lowering of the drawbridge, and 
the unbarring of the gates ; for the gate- 
ward* not expecting such an interraption, 
had retired to slumber m his customary 
nook. The captive Baron cast a sorrowful 
glance at the strong walls and deep moat 
that were to confine him : and beside him, 
in an attitude not less thoughtful, stood 
the page ; while he appeared to be watching 
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only the puny waves of the moat, as they 
rippled yellow in the moon-beam, dark- 
ened here and there by the black shadows 
of the walls that fell athwart them. Seem- 
ing to recollect himself, he turned suddenly 
to the soldiers : " See that you blab not of 
the name and state of your prisoner to the 
followers of De Annesey," said he. They 
made a mute signal of obedience, with a 
respect which, mixed with all their conduct 
towards him, and somewhat surprised Syr 
Fulke. " And you, Syr Fulke," addressing 
himself to the knight, " as you value your 
life in yonder dungeon, the strongest in 
Herefordshire, name not your own name." 
Dinan returned no answer, but internalty 
he thought the threat implied merited 
some consideration. By this time the gates 
were unbarred ; the drawbridge fell with a 
quivering shock beside them, and a motley 
crowd half seen by the moon-light is- 
sued forth, and with many interrogatories 
ushered them the way into the feodal man- 
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sion. The page with an attendant or two 
went in search of De Annesey himself. 

Meantime the retainersof Mortimer gladly 
took this opportunity of making a substan- 
tial meal after their dangerous service; 
and happily the larder * at Brinsop wa$ 
never at a los s. "A fine house-keeping 
you have here," said one of them, 
as he entered. " What call you the 
place, where I stabled my nag?" "O 
that's the old chapel, man." "Chapel! so 
I thought ; and how came ye to turn it into 
a stable, John Turn-the-bull ?" " Why 
you see we had a stiff siege some twenty 
years ago, and were badly pnt to it, and all 
the tenants crowded into the court with 
their horses, and their beasts, and hardly 
room to stir in the house here; and the 
Baron fretting and fuming all day : so for 
quiet's sake we were fain to make use of the 
chapel too. w " And who have you brought 
here at this time of night, knocking up the 
court-house, and breaking one's rest ? and 

f2 
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Kttle enough we have here." " How 
should I know p Do vou think our lord 
lets us ask after the names of his pri- 
soners ? or iriay be you think he claps up 
a fellow only now and then, like old De 
Annesey here." " Troth, you* re out there, 
John of Knockin. It was but a sennight 
ago old Thomas put up a parcel of Pem- 
brkigeV men so thick that they were like 
to be smothered, so we put two or three 
into the armoury, where ttiey were scared 
by the ghost." " What ghost ?" "O it's ili 
talking of that so near bed-time ; but you 
must know, (taking a puli at the beaker,) 
that wheii the first of f his famiiy came into 

Herefordshire, they came from somewhere 
towards the . south." " From Normandy, 
you mean," said the more learned John of 
Knockin, who had followed his Baron to Pa- 

lestihe. "Nay, nay; not but what they came 

... * * * * 

a Of this famiiy was Sir, R. Pembruge, of Pem- 
bruge, or Pembridge, Knight of the Garter, who 
died : 1375. 
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from that country long ago; but however the 
first De Annesey that came into Hereford- 
shire, he came from beyond Severn, that I 
know ; and a terrible fellow he was when 
his blood was up, worse than this Thomas.: 
and the Cyrnraeg tben were in all these 
parts : and Sir Roger, so they called him, 
had seized one they called Hoel-ap^Hofa, 
and he kept him a long time up in the ar- 
moury there, waiting till they should ran- 
som him. Well, instead of ransoming him, 
they came down upon us in force, (I have 
heard my father, good.man, tell it over 
again and again,) and there were tben very 
few in the court-house, and a sad stress 
they were in, and Sir Roger he fought as 
if he were mad ; and they took off the lead 
of the chapel, so they say 9 to pour the 
scalding lead on them in the gate-house. 
Well, Sir Roger he grew desperate, and 
swore by St. Michael (they all. have agreat 
respect for St. Michael) . that his men 
should eat his dudgeon before they gave in, 

f3 
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or before be woM loose his prisoner; 

be cried, (but w» 011 T ou > ^ «P 1 ** in his 
Hormon EngW 'y™ «ball have the 
vvorit of itat any rate;' and bc banged-to the 
door of tbe annmny, that was clencbed 
ivitb iron nails as thick as my shoes, and 
tbe Windows were grated, and nothing in it 
but -oli fasbioned harness and bills; so be 
w ai like a moose in a trap, and as he went 
(Jo^h the stairs be said, € Eat thy way 
througb «the bars if thon wik, for by St. 
j^ichael thou sbalt have nothing else to 
ggt/ And the same day he took tbree 
otber prisoners he bad, and threw them 
ver the battlementt into tbe moat, before 
tbe face of them all. So you see Sir Roger 
tiras such a dragon, they were wearied out, 
and marched away at las t : » and then our 
people wanted to put up the armour in the 
armoury, but Sir Roger he ttould nevfer 
heat of it, some how, or other, and he; put 
it off from day to day, till at last he was 
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killed in a fray near Hereford cross ; and 
the armoury was nerer opened for many and 
many a year, till this De Annesey, who recks 
nothing about ghost of any thing else 
either, opened it to clap up the prisoners 
as I said, and then we found the bones of 
this Hoel in a corner of the room, but not 
a rag of his dress, nor his shoes, nor his 
cap, nor any thing but a single glove of 
mail he had on, as if he had gnawed them 
all before he died ; and all the old rusty 
bills and maces were there lying about, just 
as they were before the great leaguer; and 
there was a banner that dropped to pieces 
on being touched, but I saw the lion and 
dragon on it as plain as I see y o u." 
Here the story suddenly came to a olose, 
for John Turn-the-bull, looking full at his 
auditor, perceived he was enjoying a most 
comfortable sleep, as were also all those 
about him who belonged to Mortimer's 
train. As for De Annesey 's men, they 
were too well persuaded of the authenticity 
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or before he would loose his prisoner ; and 
going up to this Hoel, c You Welsh tyke/ 
he cried, (but mind you, he spoke in his 
Norman Englisb,) € you * shall have the 
worst of it at any rate;' and he banged~to the 
door; of the armoury, that was clenched 
with: iron nails as thick as my shoes, and 
the windows were grated, and nothing in it 
but old fashioned harness and bills; so he 
was. like a mouse in a trap', and as he went 
dowh the stairs he said, ' Eat thy way 
through ,the bars if thou wih, for by St. 
Michael thou shalt have nothing else to 
eat.' : And the same day he took three 
other prisoners . he had, and threw. them 
over the battlementg into the moat, before 
the faee of them all. So you see Sir Roger 
was such a dragon, tbey were wearied out, 
and marched away at last:» and then our 
peopie wanted to put up the afrnour in the 
armoury, but Sir Roger he. tfould uevfer 
hear of it, som e how or other, and h e; put 
it ofF from day to day, till at' last he was 

. 'i 
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ktlled in a frav near Hereford cross : and 
the armoury was nerer opened for many and 
many a year, till this De Annesey, who recks 
nothing about ghost of any thing else 
either, opened i t to c lap up the prisoners 
as I said, and then we found the bones of 
this Hoel in a corner of the room, but not 
a rag of his dress, nor his shoes, nor his 
cap, nor any thing but a single glove of 
mail he had on, as if he had gnawed them 
all before he died ; and all the old rusty 
bills and maces were there lying about, just 
as they were before the great leaguer; and 
there was a banner that dropped to pieces 
on being touched, but I saw the lion and 
dragon on it as plain as I see y o u." 
Here the story suddenly came to a olose, 
for John Turn-the-bull, looking full at his 
auditor, perceived he was enjoying a most 
comfortable sleep, as were also all those 
about him who belonged to Mortimer's 
train. As for De Annesey's men, they 
were too well persuaded of the authenticity 
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of the ghost-story that was about to ensue, 
(for John had not vet reached the pith of 
the narrative,) and too much engrossed by 
thrilling interest in the narrative, to yield 
to the drowsy influence. - 



CHAP. VIII. 

1T was a still evening on the banks of Co* 
lun. The suri was on the verge of the 
horizon, and as the evening was that of a 
holiday, none of the customary sounds of 
rural labour were heard to break the si- 
lence of the valley, The wheel of the 
castle-inill, forgetting its usual incessant 
clacking, hung mutionle&s in its pivot. 
The voice of the ploughman chiding his 
cattle was heard no more from the narrpw 
fields of arable, encompassed by copse- 
wood, that spread over the valley. The 
clank of the pack-hdrse was not heard, nor 
their long file seen deficending the huge 
heathy swell that rose above the village, 
•and was still dignified by the title of the 
forest of Colun, though destitute now of a 
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single tree. Nevertheless, as Mortimer 
wound his way down that steep descent, he 
distinguished the distant murmur of a 
crowd, though broken by the mountain 
rivulet that b rawi e d between ; and now and 
then a shout of merriment arose, that be- 
tokened that the ihhabitants of this seques- 
tered glade were engaged in celebrating 
on the green the festival of the saint. 
" Fitzalan," thought he, " will be there 
himself, he loves such meetings ;" and that 
way he proceeded to bend his steps. 

Among the rustic crowd, however, assem- 

bled on the spot, the venerable figure of old 

Fitzalan was not to be seen. The sport 
was the primitive pastime of foot-ball, most 
devoutly followed by the youth of the vil- 
lage ; while the maids and matrons looked 
on in a party of their own, enjoying the 
vicissitudes of the boisterous game ; their 
spirits enlivened by the fineness of the 
evening, and the opportunity afforded to 
themselves for hearing and communicating 
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gossip. The appearance of Mortimer ex- 
cited no astonishment among them, for he 
was now habited like a peasant. And, ex- 
cepting that his height and commanding 
features drew upon him the eyes of some of 
thevillagefair,hepassedoffunnoticed ; when, 
after vainly exploring every side in hopes of 
meeting Fitzalan, he proceeded tothe castle. 
The castle of Colun already bore on 
its towers the sober hues of age. Un- 
like that of Dinan, it was not distin- 
guished by all the pomp and circumstance 
of a feodal fortress. No banner was dis- 
played from the turret ; one solitary watch- 
man sate on the keep, and looked towards 
the wide and bleak Welsh mountains, 
whence they were most in the habit of 
apprehending hostility. No armour flashed 
on the battlements ; no military retainers 
were seen thronging the gates, or hanging 
idly over the drawbridge, whieh (a sign of 
security) was down. Nevertheless, though 
seated only on an artificial mound of m o- 
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derate height, the castle of Colun was safe 
ia the strength of its massive walls, and 
iong tenartted by a family of great power, 
which ended at last in the house of Arundel, 
and finally in the Dukes of Norfolk. 

As Mortimer crossed the little brookibe- 
side i t, he met the stately person of Fit^alan 
himself, descending to water his own steed 
after a ride. He was old, but unbroken by 
years, and his cheek still retained the glow 
of health and exercise: the short beard, 
however, that edged his cheek was white 
as snow ; the rest of his head was closely 
covered by a cap. He sat erect in his seat, 
and seemed likely to do so for many a year. 
His sight however appeared a little to have 
failed him, or Mortimer' s dress had effectu- 
ally concealed the wear^r; for i t was not 
till he had twice exclaimed, in a voice the 
tones of which could not be mistaken, 
u Fitzalan !" that he started, and cordially 
welcomed him. He turned his steed and 
dismounted, (probably for the sake of hear* 
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ing more distinctly,) and at once entered 
into a conversation; that shewed how closely 
they were knit together in the same cause. 
" Dinan at Brinsop ! A prisoner ! Fulke 
de Dinan ! That is well indeed ; but how did 
that befall ?" Mortimer gave a hasty account 
of his adventure with the knight of Dinan. 
" And what followers have you here at this 
time, Sir Hugh ?" " Why very few, very 
few, Let me see. Black Forester is away 
into Wales with my best — — and ■ " 
" How many could you muster by night- 
fall to-morrow ?" " To-morrow night ? 
let me see. There's myself, and five or six 
archers I keep constantly about me. 7 
" Yourself, Sir Hugh r To be sure. I 
have nobody else to trust to here ; but 
there are a parcel of idle fellows playing 
on the green there, I tbink I could get 
together a good party of them by that time ; 
and you, Mortimer, where are your men 
now ?" " One party is with Eglamour, at 
Brinsop." " Eglamour ! who is he ?" " A 

G 
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new follower of mine. Tben I have parties 
watching about Wigraore, and Robert Tur- 
beviUe is with a party in Bringwood, tbat 
Geffhey Dinan little dreams off. w * Well, 
but wbat is tiow your purpose? Surely 
you can rajisom dd Sir Roger by means 
of Dinan." " Ah, Sir Hugh, you know but 
little of this Geffrey ; be will leave. his bro* 
ther in De Annesey's old dungeon as long 
as I please, 1 fear me ; so what I purpose 
is, to 8torm the castle." " Storm tbe cas* 
4te ? Storm Caatle^Dinan ?" " Even so," 
replied Mortimer coolly. u See you not tbat 
the Montgomeries* can do all they list in the 
West country here. Ere a sennigbt shall pass 
over our heads, it will be readily knotvn 
wbfere Dinan ia bestowed, and then if bis 
brotber will not rescue him, his followars 
will. His Seneschal De Bourg is a man of 
trust : tbe Lasoys too are allied to Dinan ; 
and they are too near old De Annesey, to 
let him rest in tbat den of bis. Besidea, it 

» Of this family was Fulke de Dinan. 
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will soon be known that I am retumed, 
and then every thicket in the forest, and 
every hollow tree in Bringwood and Moch- 
tree, will be searched for me. Nay, I sus- 
pect that even now Geffrey Dinan knows 
of it; for that white-haired vitlain, Bertrand, 
•has not been seen th» day or two; I al~ 
ways suspected him sinee we quarrelled 
over sea : he bas gone to Dinan, I doubt 
not." * And where in the mean time have 
you plaoed the lady Isabel ? Is she safe ?" 
"Not long ago she was at De Annesey's." 
u At De Annesey's ? At Brinsop ? SuTely 
my own poor ca»tlc, Qir Knight, Wiere better 

pjotection to the lady, thari the roof tree of 
a wild liver like De Annesey." * Nay, l pray 
you be not angry, good Sir Hugh ; kabel 
by this time is no langer there ; I have dis- 
posed of her as my evil state at present 
allows: she is content to share the danger 
with me. One night more, and we shall 
either be lords of Wigmore agatin, or be at 
rest for ever. And now after having set- 

g2 
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tled all, let us meet tbe ladv Maude with 
cheerful countenfences." Stay," said Sir 
Hugh, " the place of meeting ?" " The 
weeping-cross of Bringwood." " Tls well, 
and the hour?" "An hour before sun- 
set." " Well, I will be there in time t— 
nay, not a word, you shall find me as good 
a man-at-arms as the youngest amongst 
you. And yet I raust needs think it a 
desperate thing to assault Castle-Dinan 
with so few soldiers as we have ; but come 
what will, I am prepared/' And with these 
words, be led the way over the drawbridge. 
The porter at the gate reeeived his 
steed; and Sir Hugh, stepping through 
the gate-house, under three impending 
portcullises, and through two huge gates 
into a spacious court-yard, went aeross it 
into a hall lighted by loftier Windows, 
though extremely narrow, than the rest 
pf the Gothic pile. Then after delivering 
pne or two unimportant direetions to his 
hoiisehold, he was about tp bid Mortimer 
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by his natne follow hira to his chamber; 
but the other, itiore mindful of his dis- 
guisc, prevented hiin, by enquiring, in as 
humble a tone as he could assume, " when 
he would please to command his attend» 
ance ? H " Even now," replied the old 
knight, and led the way through a suc- 
cession of winding stairs, till they arrived 
at a little chamber, whose narrow pointed 
windows overlooked the stream of Colan 
at a vast depth below. The sun was set- 
ting red, and cast thf ough the open case- 
ment a rich ruddy hue, on the pannelled 
walls of polished oak, carved with the in* 
numerable quarterings of the house of 
Fitzalan: while where the casements were 
closed, the glass, stained with glowing co- 
lours, heightened the beatrty of the evening 
tints. Here Mortimer was met by one, 
whose cheek and beating bosom betrayed 
to him the terrovs she had endured in bis 
absence, the joy she felt at his safe retarn. 
Maude Fitzalan was the sok daughter 

63 
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of the house of Colun, and yetwas her 
beauty destined to be her only dower. 
The fief of her father was to revert to the 
male line; but all this mattered little to 
Mortimer, who was yet a youth, and his 
father still the lord of Wigmore. He was 
older; but even while yet a boy, and the 
favourite of Sir Hugh, in his freqaent 
hunting and hawking days, he had felt 
for the little blue-eyed giri an attachment, 
which gradually tnatured into deeper love. 
But his martial prince departed for the 
Holy Land, and Edmund Mortimer, despite 
his growing passion, had gladly joined 
himself to his crusading Standard. It was 
with more than girlish grief at the loss of 
a companion and play-mate that Maude 
beheld his departure. Meantime years 
rolled away, and Fulke de Dinan .had 
stormed the eastle of Wigmore, and made 
prisoner the father of Mortimer; and he 
returned, (unknown to any one, but a few 
trusty friends») and found almost all bis 
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wide inheritance in the west in the pos- 
session of bis foes. Those in whom he 
most confided at this dangerous juncture, 
were the rough Baron of Brinsop, and 
the good Syr Hugh, as in bis own neigh- 
bourhood he was commonly calted. But 
if he found Syr Hugh the same every 
way that he had left him, it was not so 
with his daughter : instead of a pretty 
giri, just on the verge of womanhood, 
she was now in the full bloom of beauty, 
the acknowledged pride of the vales of 
Temd and Colun, and the admired one 
of all the neighbouring youth of gentle 
blood. To Mortimer however she was 
still the same. He saw, and all his for- 
mer feelings were at once ripened into 
love. The dangerous situation in which 
he stood left him little time to delay 
the declaration of it. He had declared 
it, and the slender hand of Maude Fitz- 
alan had been pledged t6 his, in token of 
their future alliance. 



CHAR IX. 

JLT beboves as now to return to the hap 
leas Knight of Dinan, whom we left in no 
enviable situation. He slept, as mightbe 
supposed, but little in . hi* . new abode, the 
safe of Brinsop, whioh happened at that 
time to be tenanted by no other captive ; a 
drcumstancedeservingof mention. Thein- 
conveniences of hispresent lodging strack 
him pretty foroiyy, as he sate sleepless 
under the huge iron ring, to which he was 
fettered. He wouM fcave supposed the 
vault to be below the moat, from the 
damp which (as he fadd bis palm to the 
rugged walls) he felt trickling down in 
Itreamlets, but that his conductors had 
pointed out to him with a aignificant nod 
* dark low-browed passagc, which led, as 
they told him, to the water ; and by which, 
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as thev fortber intimated, sotne of tbe xm- 
ruly prisonerS had occasionally made their 
exit from the dungeon. " Even my own 
dungeons are better than this," tnuttered 
the disconsolate Syr Fulke. " Your dun- 
geons! And what dungeons have you, I 
pray ? An outlaw, I warrant, sent here by 
Edmund of Dimwood* as if we had not 
enough to do to quell the country here- 
abouts without meddling with the Shrop- 
shire marches?" Syr Fulke was on the 
point of replying with great indignation, 
and thereby disclosing his rank and name, 
but he recollected the caution given him 
by the page, and was silent. 

For many a weary hbur did he watch, 
for lack of something else, the moon- 
light, through a narrow loop-hole far 
above his head, now clear and bright, 
now waxing paler and more pale, and 
sometimes lost altogether, while the watch* 
dogs ih the court, by their occasional 
howls, gave signal whenever the planet 
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hroke out with an unwonted gleacn «f 
splendour, and failed not to rouse the 
half-slumbering Dinan* Whenever he tbtts 
for a few moments sank into a state of un- 
consciousness, the dark walls of the dun- 
geon melted from before bis efes, and he 
saw m their stead the spacious courts and 
lofty towers of his own caatle of Dinao, 
but haunted at the same titae by a secret 
consciousness, that sotne camse of sorrow 
«as about to burst «pon his remembrance. 
Then a succession of trouMed itnages rose 
upon his mind, and at last he seemed to be 
exploring a gloomy «passagc uff iotcrerinabie 
extent, pursued by a figuce fc blaek, oti 
which he had not dared to look, wftien 
again and agun he was roused by the 
howl of the banndogfiu " Dent-de-Sang T 
thought Dinan, " I would it were thy voioe, 
as I fancied it was t breaking roy resi on an 
autumn morning," 

At last, when the inoon had dis<- 
appeared altogether, and the temjrinuy 
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gloom was on the point of yielding 
te tbe grey of moriring, the dogs burst 
out into a louder and more furious 
Wk, which effectually starded Syr Fulke. 
He jumped up, forgetting where he was ; 
Imt he was checked by bis chain, and fell 
upon tbe rough flbor of the vault, The 
tide of recolkction then burst over him. 
It vvis evideat that something imporfent 
had befallen, for even the walls of the dun- 
geon, albeit of thickness equal to the di* 
mensiona of the. dungeon itself, did not 
exclude the signals of preparation within 
the. eourt. Without, Dinan fancied he 
distinguished a< voice that was familiar to 
him, summoning the mansion; but the 
distance and the tumult that reigned pre- 
vented his hearing distinctly. Apparently 
tbe aummons, * whatever were the words* 
produced but littk efiect; for after a 
brief and rough answer, in a voice which 
Dinan knew to be De Annese/s, summed 
up in three empbatic raonosyllables, " Do 
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your worst!" immediately he heard the 
word of coramand given. The clarions 
flourished loud . and clear, and as they 
oeased, he heard the arrows rattle against 
the targets of the defendants, and the 
builets sent from the sling, as they sung 
over the battlements : in return, the vas- 
salage of Brinsop set up a ferocious shout, 
and the cross-bows twanged over head. 

What at that moment would Dinan have 
given only for the open air of heaven, and 
the freedom of his hands ! The subject of 
contention, as he believed, while his free* 
dom or captivity were thus hotly contested, 
was he to sit idle in his miserable dun- 
geon, and hear the arrows whigtle over- 
head that were to decide his fate ? He did 
not tug at his cbains, he knew that were in 
vain ; but he threw himself on the floor of 
the vault in bitterness of spirit. 

The retainers ' of De Annesey were tbo 
much accustomed to their (altnost daily) task, 
to raise any unneeessary tumult. Accord- 
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ingly after the first bustle of preparation, 
Dinan could distinguish nothing from 
within the fortress but the tramp of armed 
raen, and the incessant twang of bows and 
cross-bows. But from without, the sounds 
were more various : the clarions kept 
sounding to the charge ; the leaders 
etormed, the soldiers shouted ; the horse- 
men gallopped about; the helms and tar- 
gets rattled with one incessant shower of 
arrows; and ever and anon a suppressed 
groan, or a shriek of agony that could not 
be suppressed, were heard. " The moat is 
so wide and so deep," thought Dinan, " that 
they will never get at the gates to batter 
them ; they will be constrained to leave it 
to a siege," he added with a sigh; and, 
turning his eyes to the window above his 
head, he would fain have strained up to its 
tnalignaht height, but in vain. 

To his surprise the door opened, and Tho- 
mas De Annesey announced himself more 
by his rough voioe, than by the appearance 

H 
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of his figure in the murky vault. " Dinan !" 
be said. — " Yes, marvel not, I know your 
name right well ; I wiil free you from this 
dungeon on two conditions: that you 
pledge yourself to release old Mortimer 
from his prison; and to render back to 
me the lands your fathers seized by Temd 
side." " Never," replied Sir Fulke, " never : 
Mortimer perchance I might release ; but 
to be stripped of my broad lands by Tho- 
mas De Annesey, never.'* " *Tis well," 
replied the otber calmly : " you are ague- 
proof then, Syr Knight." " It matters not 
to me/ 9 said Syr Fulke resolutely: "I 
never did change my mind, nor ever will 
I ; so say no more about it. And now tell 
me, I pray, sinee it cannot harm you to 
do so, who are these that are fighting for 
my rescue ?" " As far as I can see, it 
is your brother Geffrey." " Indeed ! that's 
strange enough," replied Dinan, a good 
deal astonished at this instance of frater- 
nal regard. "And what force bas be?" 
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" Trow you I mean to answer that ques- 
tion ?" replied De Annesey, looking archly : 
" No, no, Syr Knight, you will not know 
aught of that from me ; s o as you will not 
restore my land, I must leave you to your 
fate :" and closing the door with many a 
bar, he returned to the battlements. 

By this time Geffrey (for it was he that 
commanded) had begun to think that he 
should not succeed in taking the place . by 
a coup-de-main. He caused a parley to 
be sounded, and ad vor *' w ' *° ■»*owr«g»*o 
Ue Annesey. He demanded haughtily, 
" how long he meant to harbour that 
traitor Mortimer ?* " Traitor V 9 cried one 
of the retainers of the Earl, uncbnsciously 
drawing his bow. u Mortimer Y r cried De 
Annesey, " I told thee before, Dinan, I 
have him not here. How should I ? you 
know right well yourself, Geffrey, that he 
is gone to the Holy Land ; where none of 
your house ever went, Dinan* I thought 
you were come to look for another, than 

h2 
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Mortimer." Hereupon Geffrey tnrned and 
spake apart with the old man, who had 
undertaken to guide him where he should 
find Mortimer ; and who, true to hie word, 
though a traitor to faia master, had fed the 
forces of Dinan to Brinsop, where he ex~ 
pected to have found him. But instead of 
accompanying his prisoner to Brinsop, 
Mortimer, as we 'have seen, had turned 
aside to arrange whh Sir Hugh Fitzalan, 
his plan of assaulting Dinan. Once more 

artrairohig— to -tk^^voU^ Geffrey Cfied OUt, 

"De Annesey: it is in vain to think of 
eseape ; there is no one in all this country 
to lend you succour : light up your beacon, 
and see who will ride to the reseue ; sound 
your clarions, and see whether your te- 
nantry will dare to come in : while I, if I 
only fire the copse-wood there on the hill, 
ere night there will be the Lascys here> 
and Fembruge's men, who have to thank 
you for your fray yesterday sennight, old 
De Annesey. Nay, if I should be- content 
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only to sit still here, and keep you close 
within that muddy moat of yours, you 
must perish by famine. Be wise, yield up 
the Mortimer, and we leave you scathe- 
less." " Geflrey," replied the Squire, to- 
tally unmoved, " I do not pretend to speak 
with so smooth a tongue as you; but I 
bave only one thing to say : and first, I do 
not resent your doubting my word so- 
lemnly given, because I should probably 
do the same by you, and also I hope to 
repay it presently, by a bolt from a cross- 
bow, or a thrust of my broad-sword: as 
for starving us out, leave that to me; I 
warrant nie, I am enough to take care of 
myself in that respect. As for the Lascys 
and that fool Pembruge, besides yourself, 
Dinan, I dare you to the t rial. Those I 
have I will keep, be sure of that, whoever 
they may be f There they are," added he, 
pointing to the saf e, where a monkey was 
carved on the highest pinnacle, grinning 
with hideous mockery, and playing on a 

h 3 
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vioh u See, the very walls defy yon." A 
shout £rom hit followers, so loud that the 
hills in the neighbourhood rang to it again 
and again, followcd this magnanimous 
speech, and the arrows fell like hail from 
the walls. 
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AFTER a short conteat, Geffrey became 
aware that it was to no purpose to 
persist in the assault at present, , and a 
withdrawing his men a Kttle from tbe for- 
tress, he left . them to contemplate at. their 
leisure the banner of De Anoesey, which 
bore a lion and a dragon combatant, as it 
floated from the turret head; and to listen 
to the insulting shouts of the victorious 
party, while he made arrangements for a 
blockade, under De Bourg the. seneschal, 
and prepared for his own retum to Dioan. 
On this occasion he changed his . steed ; 
the ill-fated charger that he cbose to bear 
hun was perfectly fresh, belonging in fact 
to a neighbouring franklin* of the cnost 
beautiful. glossy black, without a single 
white hai* about hiw, save the star qq his 
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forehead. As Dinan, mounted on his 
noble horse, rode through the ranks of his 
vassals, they shrunk at the fierceness of 
bis looks, and eyed, with a feeling almost 
of superstitious awe, the sable charger he 
managed with such perfect skill, the 
black harness, and dark but noble features 
of the rider. 

Ere he parted, Dinan ordered the 
old man to be secured: the other, with 
perfect indifference, heard the command 
issued that his feet should be made 
fast under the horse's belly, and, with- 
out uttering a word, followed in sullen 
silence the retreating cavalcade. One 
thing alone tended to compose the irri- 
tated soul of Geffrey. He doubted not 
but Syr Fulke, however strangely it might 
have happened, had fallen into the hands 
of the Mortimers ; and was equally con- 
vinced in his own mind, that he had been 
conveyed to Brinsop, however the worthy 
owner of the mansion might choose to 
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deny the fatit. " But suppose," thought 
tbis exemplary brother, " suppose De An- 
nesey should. give htm up; what will be- 
come of me then?" He uncomdously 
cbecked his bridle at the thought " But 
no : I know De Annesey right well ; sooner 
will he starve himself, and all his garrison» 
than he will raise tbatj portcullis of his to 
let us in. I am glad at arty rate I did not 
call ia the: Lasays and Pembruge; they 
hate him so, they would never have rested 
till they had taken the place : no» let 
things ge on quietly; I shall take tiroe, 
and seeuf e to myself a place of retreat at 
any rate> in case Syr Fulke should appear to 
ckim his rights soraewhat sooner than I ex- 
pect : but I natust not.dally." And he smote 
his good steed, and rode rapidly oaward. 

Towards noon he balted, and while 
seated in the rttde and timber-roofed haU 
of the hostelrie, or ian, with certain of 
his train, there entered shortly after, fol- 
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lowed by a single strange soldier, a youth, 
whose slender frame was apparently worn 
out by exces8ive fatigue. He started at 
the sight of the armed crowd before him, 
and at first manifested something like an 
inclination to retreat, which would infal- 
libly in those ticklish times have endan- 
gered his life. A look from his attendant 
(not unobserved of tbe keen eye of Geffrey 
Dinan) led him to advance, and, after a 
humble inclination to tbe baron, to seat 
himself on a settle in a corner bf the 
apartment, till some one should think him 
worthy of a share of their attention. His 
features were so shaded and concealed by 
tbe bonnet he wore, as he stooped and 
leaned his cheek upon his hand, while his 
long plume dropped over them, that little 
of them could be discerned: what was 
seen of them, however, appeared far too 
delicate for the sufferings he seemed to 
have undergone; and his hand was even 
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femininely small and defieste. Hb foU 
lower meantime shewed unequivocal signs 
of great embarrasment, tnrning Iris ejes 
in every direction bot that in wirich 
they raight encounter tbose of tbc baron. 
AU this however availed him notbiog : tbc 
retainers of Dinan began to monmir a- 
mong tbemselves ; and Dinan, thongh he 
deigned not a word, kept eyang then 
both with a glance kccn as that of a 
falcon, and cold and merciless as that of a 
snake that watches his prey. At lengtb 
the strange soldier coold stand it no 
longer; he left the room abrnptly, mnt- 
tering in a hurried manner something 
about his horse. A nod from Geffrey sent 
three of his retainers after him ; while the 
baron kept his piereing eyes fixed on the 
boy before him. Apparently however there 
was something in the little he sair of bis 
face, which excited recollections foreign to 
the train of his thought, for be stooped 
his eye to the ground, and his attendants 
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with wonder observed it to be half moisfc* 
ened by a tear. 

Meantime the hostess had brought 
refreshments, and placed tbem before 
the stranger. Oa being told. of it, he 
raised his face, pale and languid, but 
with features the most delicate; and in 
doing 80, his eyes encountered those of 
the old man, who had acted as guide to 
GefFrey Dinan, and who now sate in an 
obscure corner, apparently desirous of 
avoiding observation ; his hands manacled, 
and his eyes fixed with an inexplicable 
look on the young stranger. " Bertrand !" 
cried the boy in amazement, wfthout being 
conscious that the wotds had passed his 
lips. Bertrand's countenance fell ; and a 
moment after, his brow was wrung with 
the agony of despair. At this, the boy 
perceived what he had done: he turned 
his eyes fearfully towards the Baron, 
and sank trembling on the oaken settk- 
He had reason to tremble; the single 
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word he had uttered, was sufficient to con- 
firm the suspicions of Geflrey: he rose, 
and all his followers started up at the 
same motnent; while Geffrey fiercely de» 
manded who Bertrand was? "And who 
art thou too ? And whence comest thou ?" 
" His name," the other replied faintly, 
" was Eglamour ; he was journeying from 
Hereford." " And who was Bertrand ? 
And where had he known him ?" At this, 
the old man rose and said, " Syr Baron, 
how greatly I have sinned, I need not say ; 
I have been a traitor, and yet the shame of 
my attempt rests upon me, while the at- 
tempt was fruitless. I sought, by leading 
you upon Earl Mortimer, to fiil up the 
measure of your revenge and mine : I have 
failed, and glad a m I now that i t was so. 
Punish me then if ybu list for my erime, 
but not of you have I merited puni&hment. 
For this yoiith" (the boy turned upon 
him his full dark eye)"Iknow little or 

i 
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nothing of tam," continued he much em- 
barrassed. " Stay, M cried tbe boy, who 
bad summoned courage, though his v&ice 
almo&t choked in his throat \ a l too aro a 
follotter of Mortimer, I sefck qot to deny 
it ; it was there I met Bertftnd : . my Hfe, 
Jknow, is in your faands ; take it." "B&y," 
repfied Geflrey, " there is yet ^ne way, and 
otily one, to preserve it. You knovv, doubt- 
Jess, the haunts of that traitor ?" " Wfeom 
call you trartor ?" replied the youtk, with a 
scornful look. " Be still : on condkion 
you lead me to one of thesci, you live. 
But bring in f " he contuiued, " the other 
fellow ; let irt see whether his story agrees ; 
he will guide us, I wafrant, if theu wilt 
4iot." The boy appeared to pause a mi- 
nute, while with both hands he clasped his 
forehead. At last, he exclaimed, " I mil 
do it t I will guide you tthere Mortimer 
was when I parted from him" "Then 
thou art aafe," replied Geffirey, while some- 
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what of contempfc mingled in his aecent. 
" What says yonder fcllow ?" 

The soldier was apparrhtly less tenrifocL 
when actually in the gripe of his enemies, 
than he had been when he only was appre- 
hensive of becoming so, To the interroga- 
tions that were put to him, he answered 
with a good deal of composure, that the 
boy's name was Eglamour, that his own was 
Robert of Cleobury, or Cleobury Robin: 
he allowed that he was in the service 
of Mortimer, and that he parted from 
him the preceding day. When de- 
manded where ; he replied, " in Bring- 

wood chase." When questioned as to the 
particular spot ; he made answer, that he 
knew it not, one part of the forest being, 
as he observed, very nmch like another. 
ci Near the Weeping-cross," cried the 
boy, with a resolute accent. The sol- 
dier opened his eyes still wider with 
amazement, but muttered an as sen t. r 
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" Saddle the horses instantly," cried Di- 
nan ; " lead on young man, and remember 
witb whom you have to deal." 



CHAP. XI. 

W' E return to Mortimeiv On the morn 
of that eventful dav, which was to see him 
either restored to the castle and domains 
of his ancestors, or a banished man, nay, 
probably a lifeless corpse, he rode hastily 
from the towers of Colun, so long beloved» 
and cast but one parting look over the 
"brown slope of the hills, towards the se- 
cluded valley, and the dark grey walls, ere 
he spurred his steed, and disappeared 
aipong the oaken copse-wood. He paused 
not, till he arrived at the entrance of that 
subterraneous passage, so fatal to Dinan. 
This passage* was unknown to any of 

• The authority for the e*i«tence of the passage 
alluded to, is the current, though probably errone- 
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Dinan s retainers, as well as to himself. 
It had been originally wrought by one of 
Mortimer's ancestors, when they were the 
prevailing party, and had temporary pos- 
session even of the castle of the Mont- 
gomeries . It was carried beneath the course 
of the Temd, fiil it ended under Castle- 
Dinan itself. The entrance at this end 
however remained closed, and the exist- 
ence of the passage, as may be supposed, 
was one of the raost profound secrets of 
the house of Wigmore, and confided only 
to the heads of the family. Even Mabel's 
cave, as it was called, was known but to 
few, and those few were far from enter- 
taining any suspicions that it concealed 
the mouth of a passage, which led into the 

ous, tradition of the neighbourhood. Tradition, in- 
deed, extends this passage from Ludlow to Wigmore 
castles, a distance of nine miles at least. I have not 
ventured to follow tradition quite so far as this. 
Similar passage» e^cisted^ or have been said to exist, 
in most old castles. 
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heart of the strongest fortress of the west. 
Its various approaches were, as we have seen, 
so concealed by natural circumstances, as to 
be discoverable to none tbat were not pos- 
sessed of the secret. It happened that at 
that time the secret rested with Edmund 
Mortimer alone. He had ventured singly 
into the vault, and, emerging by a bye- 
passage in front of the castle, instead of 
pursuing the main course of the mine, he 
had attracted the observation of Dinan ; 
and when he found that the Baron had en- 
tered the wood alone, and would probably 
discover his secret, had attacked him, and, 
as we have seen, succeeded strangely in 
bearing him off his prisoner. 

On the present occasion, he was deter- 
mined once more to examine the passage, 
previous to his final attack. He left his horse 
at the cottage of an adherent, and, entering 
along with the little brook the low-browed 
cavern's mouth, retraced the way by which 
he had come with the ill-starred lord of 
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Dinan, and groping along an eternity, as it 
seemed, of gloom, he heard at length tke 
river murmur faintly above bis head, as it 
fell over tbe weir of the castle-mill, and at 
last, as he conjectured, stood under the 
mighty mass of Castk-Dinan itself. For 
here the raine came to a sudden stop. A 
huge stone lay over his head, and extend- 
ing his hands, he felt on every side, but that 
by which he had cotne, the damp earth of 
the vault, and the chill of the stone that 
closed the mouth of the passage. To pne 
less adventurous than Syr Edmund Mor- 
timer, even his present situation would 
have been one of considerable alarm. The 
close and stifling air of the vault bung 
heavy on his breath. The approach to the 
cave by which he had entered might at 
that moment be centinelled by Dinan's 
rangers; besides, his time was brief, the 
sun was bigh in heaven when he had en- 
tered the mine, and an hour ere sunset he 
was to repair to meet Syr Hugh at the 
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Weeping-cross of Bringwood. But all this 
little affected the mind of Mortimer: he 
paused, and laid his ear close to the wali 
of the vault, to discover, if possible, by 
that sense, whether he were now under the 
castle. At length he heard a sound, but 
so indistinct, and apparently so distant, a* 
scarcely to convince him that he had at- 
tained his object in reaching the castle. 
The sound at length died away altogether. 
And now Mortimer tried whether it were 
possible to stir the enormous block of stone 
that lay across the vault. For a long time 
it resisted all his efforts, and he was about 

to rlpfiiet, but cullecllng his lllight he 

made one more attempt : the mighty mass 
moved a little, a very little, but sufficient 
to satisfy Syr Edmund, that this was the 
entrance he was in search of. He was 
surprised, indeed, that the light did not ap- 
pear as he moved the stone ; but no ; all 
eontinued gloomy and dark as ever. 
And now foe hastily retraced his way, gained 
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the mouth of the cave, and, after having 
warily cast bis eyes in every direction, to 
detect any foes that might be lurking there, 
be put his hora to bis mbutb, and gavc 
a single blast, brief but di&tinct It was 
speedily answered. A troop of horsemen, 
the cbosen of his vassalage, issued firom 
the wood at full speed ; men whose swartby 
features, and faces seamed heve and there 
with scars, betokened that they had fbHowed 
their lord to the Hbly Land. There were 
others arnong them, however, ecjuaUy raar* 
tial in their appearance, but who still bo*e 
in their cheeks the bloom of merru 
Ynglond*. 

A few words from Morttmer exr 
plained his pttrposfe. "Yet remember, 
ere you venture on it," be said, u that y<M 
peril your lives for me, in entering this 
passage, should it lead otherwise than I 
havfe been tdld. Sbould it open into the 
guard-room, or the dungeons, or the castle- 
court, I fear we have only to sell our 
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lives as dearly as we may. Pause then 
before you attempt it ; I demand this ser- 
vice of none." The soldiers looked on 
one another for a moment, but it was 
only to read in each other's eyes the re- 
solution which inspired tbem all. One 
of them spoke : " Let us lose no time, 
Syr Edinund, there is none here tliat will 
remain behind." " Stay," said Mortimer, 
apd be smiled, " one of you must needs 
pemain, to ride and warn Syr Hugh of 
our attempt : let him fail u pon Castle- 
Dinan at the time appointed, and we shall 
carry it, J Which of you will go on this 
, errand ?" They all stood still. " We will 
cast lots," at last said Rowland of Hold- 
g£^te b , " and heaven forefend it shpuld fail 
on me!" After this had been arranged, 
they entercd the moutfr of the cave. 

k The name of a village near. 



CHAP. xn. 

AFTER having anived at the extremity 
of the passage, it cost them much labour 
in attempting to remove the mass that 
closed it; the narrowness of the passage 
permitting only a very small number at 
once to toil at it. At length the pon- 
derous mass was removed, and Mortimer, 
as it fell with a sullen sound, paused, to 
hear the challenge of the centinel, or the 
shout of the astonished inmates of the 
castk; but he could distinguish nothing. 
Then advancing slowly out of the vault, he 
began to grope his way up the no less ob- 
scure passage that led down to it. He 
felt indeed some steps under his feet, but 
they were steep and difficult. His fol- 
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lowers came on at his heels, taking care so 
to manage their arms, that they might not 
dash against the walls. The principal 
danger was, that they might be discovered 
ere they had emerged from the passage. 
" Once on open grourid, and in fair day- 
light," thought each of them, <c and I 
should not fear." At length their leader 
paused; he descried before him a faint 
greyness on the walls, which betokened 
their approach to the light, and listening, 
he heard for the first time some i n di s ti net 
sound : he gave a sign to his followers to 
draw their swords ; but, though they had 
thus far advanced upon their way, the last 
of the band had not yet emerged from the! 
mine. As they proceeded, the light grew 
stronger and stronger, till they beheld be* 
fore them a loop-hole, admitting a yellow 
gleam of light, which evidently proceeded 
from some open court, and slanted wide 
and thin through the murky atmosphere; 
The passage was somewhat more spacious, 

K 
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*pd allowed them to w» t tiU tboae betyiad 
had drawn up. Aod Uere tbejr found wbat 
tppepred likrfy effeptuplljr to oppoft? $ejr 
forthf* prpgrpw. Ui^ tbe iwrow srin- 
dow, before aMuded to, £he pas*ag5 caq^ 
ta a pudcle» clpse; Dft eg*s$$ ws lo )>e 
fouttd on wy sicfe.; ap pofjpe^d ootfet j 
90 sficig* ^tfiir ; the ston^ 09, *11 i^g« 
were erutUy fiwa, **d *ep»*ely cemen|ed $ 
aftd tto enraged follpwen? of Nfptfifge? 

fcard fram wjtbpu* tfce cfcfeffg} aU«ufc pf 

a party, wfep jyer* ftctj^Hy pjayiag $t b%}J 
tgaiprt $M p»rt pf tbe cgstfe u ode r wfagcfe 

th*K W? 1 * #t*w4»Pg? Ths {#11? «ff *e fPk 
fegiafe «hurch t»ft, fybjfji *ippd ppt 6>r pft 

w«rs, fer *PPW <»W W Otfepr, ftpgug * 

m*ny petd, whil« ftfertHHPt farip» at $js 

dkappQi9tmeq|| 9 Ras «earcbiijg witb b# 
Word every «hfofc an^d .fnpjqqe Jn % wjj^ 
M U*t fc dwp*y*f etf r bugp ^e, «? i£ 
appeaieA, tos tgpufdy /c^nte^, Jthcfflgb 
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rtttttd #h &§ *Wd ; afrid Mortimer, at once 

Mispetffed fhal k had b*en 80 phtfed, to 

rtgiife to Mfti&tf ar any of his tace the 

pteWtfr <tf efftefing #he*i they pleased the 

ifttfttte 6f £>inan. Att hi* hupes revived in 

a Hidftftent ; hfe dashed hifhsetf with all his 

force against the nhighty slab of stone : it 

loosened from the wali, it tottered, and fell 

W\th a tbtmderfng sotttid ; and Mortimer 

frettcfcly cttuld check himself from fallrag 

iWfh il down irtto the castle-court. 

7%**** all at first was blank amaze- 

nteW* • thefr uprosir atid confusion. The 

fefr ffeat were there engaged in thetr game 
om pffefeipftatety, ae Mortinter rusfoed 

tojpdn thfcm swowl ii» htfnd; he ran to 

the gatef, ftfattf atood the gate-w*rd with 

his etirtte-axe te htnflri, and de^lt hinv a Motf 

on the cft$qtf* that felted bim to the 

ground* then leapirig thtfoagfe the open 

wtekety by his sfingle might he drew up 

the massy dfAvrtmdge, thftt cotineeted the 

k2 
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inner castle or citadel, in which they were, 

with the area of the outer baliium. It 

was well for Mortimer, on this occasion, 

that his followers were meti tried in arms, 

and of determined courage, for it was only 

by desperate effdrts that they kept the 

wicket, so as t o secure him a return within 

the gates. H e entered, flung-to the 

wicket, barred it securely, turned the huge 

key in the lock, and then cast it over into 

the inner moat. This done, with his good 

blade in his hand, again he leaped upon 

his foes, and again put them to the route. 

The contest, however, was long and doubt- 
ful : at first the suddenness of the attaclt, 

which seemed to the garrison positively 

supernatural, and the desperate valour of 

Mortimer's meti, whose only chance of 

safety was in victory, had made them re* 

coil to a cautious distance ; but gradually 

they took heart, and gathered strength; 

the centinels poured down frora the walls 
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and tdwttt* atid afte* & furious ttroggle, 
Mortimer, bteedlng wieh ; tfwiny wounds, 
and frantic with rage, was forced badrinto 
the keep. The keep of this ancient castle 
is placed immediately beside the entrance 
of the citadel. On securing this entrance 
their safety depended, and here accord- 
ingly Mortimer and his men were de- 
termined to make good their ground, or to 
perish on the spot. From the top of the 
keep they hurled down every thing they 
could find, to annoy the enemy beneath, 
and from the loop-holes galled them with 
incessant arrows. Meantime the court 
without was crowded with a countless 
multitude, armed and unarmed, who only 
half understood the cause of the fray, 
and rent the sky with their varions and 
dissonant shouts, while they showered their 
arrows into the castle, by which their 
own party were the principal sufferers. 
I am compelled, for a time, to turn away 

k3 
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my eyes from the martini tumult, to tbe 
shades of Bringwood, a»d the raerry-men 
of Geffrey Di nan. 



chap. xm. 

AS Geffrey approached the Weeping» 
cross, (an antique cross of stone, once 
situated in the centre of the forest, long 
after sung of by our divine poet as the 
haunt of Comus,) his guide approached» 
and with a timid voice begged to be heard 
apart for an instant, "With me, boy?" 
cried Geffrey, with something like suspicion. 
" With you, lord of Dinan : I am unarmed, 
as you see ; and bound, as I have cause to 
feel;" and he cast a glance on the rude 
ropes that wrung his arms. Geffrey mo~ 
tioned to his followers to depart for a little 
space. •• Geffrey," said the boy, in an 
accent that, he knew not why, thrilled 
through the soul of the Baron, f< I have 
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led you, as you bade, to the Weeping- 
cross of Bringwood, and here it is that 
Mortimer is wont to be found ; and now I 
pray you, pause a moment; one single 
shout even from a voice feeble as mine, 
and you are captfrtf or 4liifi ; Mortimer has 
other friends than those you wot of : pause 
a- momefof, and prortuse to free fedfri pd+ 
Mtf the Ertrl, and- reoeive your brother in 
Occbange ; he i$ in De Amnesey's dudgeon." 
Disappointed mati hi» aims ; betrayed into 
peril of bisr Hfe* assufed that his brother 
woukl retarri to disposjess hir« of bis 
power; bnvedin his owu woods by a pri- 
soner awd a bey ; rage filled at once the 
soul of Dinan : not Itadwkig what be did, 
hd drew his sttord, and drove it at the 
ulrfortunate captite. Tbough prepafed 
for thrs», the natural fedr of deatb cawed* 
the' boy to shrink from the blotv ;. but it 
reached hii& not the less t and he fell senae- 
lia**oitthe neck of his paHrey, The sol- 
cfcerd df Dinan looked on in mute amaae- 
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ment, having heard nolhing of what had 

passed ; but the old man Bertrand, with a 

fearful groan, had made an effort to spring 

forward; his voice choked in his throat; 

at last he syllabled forth, " Dinan ! Mer- 

ciful heavens! The Lady Isabel!" The 

words fell like a thunderbolt on the un- 

happy Dinan. Scarce comprehending their 

import, he cast a terrified glance on those 

pale but beautiful features, which now 

were disclosed, the bonnet and plume 

having fallen off. He hurled far from him 

the fatal sword, and hiding his faoe in his 

hands, passed, in one bitter moment» an 
age of misery. Suddenly, howevcr, the 

woods rang to a ferocious shout, and, 

bursting from their ambusb, the followers 

of Fitzalan came like a whirlwind upon 

Dinan's wearied party- The warlike spirit of 

the Montgomeries instinctively then lighted 

up fpr the last time the soul of Geffrey. 

He snatched a sword from a retainer, made 

at the thickest of his foes, and twice cut; 
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hte vtey completeiy throu&h theni. He 
heeded not— he felt ttot the blowi tUst fett 
ftrit upon him ; and had ihe day depetiitetl 
M his arffl atone* the FHttdam had beert 
sttrefy foiled, Btrf, wearied irith tbeir pre* 
Vious fightfog and long marah; add in- 
ferio* in numbers, Mi tnen vrere soon 
fcfeed to fty ; atid though, desperate and 
teeklett of bfe life> Geffrey turned again 
and agai«, and fcced hi* ptirs^rs, at lastj 
*t*ten left alotae iri the woods, *nd hfo 
horde vvounded undei 1 hiai* he too md 
fcrtced to fly : though te fled aalft a* he 

thou£fet> t6 bring tfp fresh fKtfti ftoftf 

enitle^Dtnwr. : 

His dfeed w» fleetf, atad he haew 
mvy fcwdk ku the forat* and hfc emv 

tifa& Wfci* k good bolr-shM behind 
llfo*, «phe* hfc tofted ff<m> tbe *<k>& ini 
fttf «ftpftttte 6f fewiy dewft» fhaft front*, 
frtttii ttie other *ide ol tfee ritafiy the 
atette of flie MoM£o*H«ie*. Here bd 
#& afeout (o tam hJs *teed dow» the 



steep an<J mmw way, th*t Led tft &f 
rijier side, wben be wa$ $n4d*oJy cchjt 
ftonfed by a troop, whoro (fror» the pcpnpfl 
bearittg «yyotf, «t cUtfazur*) he kt«w to 
falflOg ta FitrtlftB-'s party, He 5¥W WiB- 
pettai tp % in fcw>tb?r dirdptjipfl. Th» 
downs atong wJuob fee €optjfl*i#} W* fliglttt 
terminate above the river in a frightful 
precipice of prodigious height, saving tbe 
patbway by whieh be had hoped to de- 
scend. Hifc only chance of escape was 
now to ride the whole length of them, and 
enter the town-walls by another gate. In 
doing so, he cast his eyes on the castle of 
his forefathers. Horrible sight ! The ban- 
ner of Mortimer was streaming on the 
keep! He maddened at the spectacle. 
His enemies were close behind him, thirst- 
ing for his blood; his castle was taken, 
and all retreat cut ofF; his hands were 
stained with the blood of ber he loved: 
he buried his spurs in his horse's fianks, 
and drove him at the precipice. Urged to 
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inner castle or citadel, in which they were, 
with the area of the outer baliium. It 
was well for Mortimer, on this occasion, 
that his followers were meti tried in arms, 
and of determined courage, for it was only 
by desperate effbrts that they kept the 
wicket, so as to secure hirn b return within 
the gates. He entered, flung-to the 
wicket, barred it securely, turned the huge 
key in the lock, and then cast it over into 
the inner moat. This done, mth his good 
blade in his hand, again he leaped upon 
his foes, and again put them to the route. 
The contest, however, was long and doubt- 
ful : at first the suddenness of the actaclt, 
which seetned to the garrison positively 
supernatural, and the desperate valour of 
Mortimer's men, whose only chance of 
safety was in victory, had tnade them re- 
coil to a cautious distance ; but gradually 
they took heart, and gathered strength ; 
the centinels poured down from the walls 



€HAP> XIV. 

€GNCLUSIGjN. 

y<> the Coupieous ai\d Uncourtfous Reader. 

I AM not $f jtfoe ^eot of Jh©s£ ,wftp Jbink U 
neeessary to dr&in to jtbe ,cjr£gs tbye ia~ 
tercat pf a fitory; wfop fttig^e jl^ wi& 
formal descriptioa* of tfr& igpplpess of 
thei* iieroes o r b&rmwh flft<W fa r six 
loog vokimfis tbgy had i>ee» tofffleatjng 
wfob fivery species pf $yil P Ifcpjde?, t^e 
dreamy anfiuenee Js 4$f a|tiqg j^^t wijij 
me, and I ifind myself, fis I fpcpyjer frpm 
the tnjdady w&eh g&ve ]>J^th £p tbe^e 
pages, .rt*u*ni«g &pfM}e u*tp *thp «fgioRS Cjf 
cororaon sanse. Wbife yej a^t^Je of jb^e 
roroantic spirit hoye*$ne&r im s J wjlj £pp ; $ 
n&iiite or two .once mo*e cl$fi£ w>y eyjep, 

L 
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and once more picture to myself the h alis 
of Dinan. 

After the taking of the castle, and the 
tragical end of Geffrey Dinan, and when 
the ancient Earl was once more restored 
to liberty, it was no difficult matter to 
arrange terms of peace between Mortimer 
and Fulke de Dinan, when every thing was 
in the power of the victor. It was a suffi- 
cient proof of the generosity of Edmund 
Mortimer, that the castle of the Mont- 
gomeries was restored to its old posses- 
sors. Of Edmund Mortimer, I deem it 
needless to say any more : he is the hero 
of my tale, (if it has a hero,) and is conse- 
quently entitled to every sort of felicity; 
and as such, I leave him to receive his 
future lot from the imaginations of all 
that may please to imagine any thing 
about the matter. Neither do I deem it 
tiecessary to say aught of old De Annesey, 
save this, that he died in his vocation, in 
foraging the lands of Syr Gilbert Pem- 
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bruge, and was buried in the church 

where his forefathers rested from their 

toils. Of Syr Fulke, I regret that the 

poverty of contemporary legends forbids 

me to say much more : only I have good 

reason to believe, that he blocked u p the 

subterraneous passage so often alluded to, 

as no one has been able to find it in these 

latter days, notwithstanding that all the 

old men, and all the old women too, in 

the neighbourhood, are positive as to its 

existence. I have seert, however, a monu- 
rnpntf»! figuic v f a KnigM in mail armour, 

which from certain indicia (known only 

to myself) I conclude to be that of the 

brave Syr Fulke. I must add, that the 

said figure has reposing by its side an- 

other figure, equally stifF in its exterior, 

of sotne chaste matron of the thirteenth 

century. From which I conclude, that 

the Knight of Dinan ultimately took to 

himself a bride, but of what name and 

Jineage I am not able to say. As for the 

l2 
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traitor Ifcrtrand, bis fate is . wrapped iti 

dat kness ; aiid were I to eredit the voice of 

" grey-haired eld," it was terrible enpugh. 

I incline bowever to believe* that he was 

left to that worst of torturers, to hhnself ; 

and wore out in exHe the cbnsciousness of 

the evils he bad done, or sought to do. 

For the good Syr H*gh, he still sleeps by 

the Waves of Coltin. 

And now I fliitter rn^self j that with all 

tbe triek of a Romaneet» I have ktft up ifty 

reader's curiosity to the last, and fancy l 
hear him ask, "Anti miat Dtwm^ of 

Isabel ? Did she really die i (for ladies in 

rtmfcsce rtre stopposed to be exenapt from 

dfeath;) or did she retite to a cori ven t ? Or— w 

I wiU put a stop to these enquiries, by 

cohfessing frankly at once iny igborance. 

One thkig* hofrever» I knovv^ that sbe did 

tipt periah by the rbsh hand of her former 

Jover; btit of her after fortunes, I am as 

ignorant as ihy readert, nottidth&tandihg 

my Jdng investigations into the subjeeU 
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The woods of Corims,, indetd, have ceaaed 

to present the tisionary horror9 they long 

continiied to present to the benighted Jtea- 

sfeiit ; and the Weeping-cross hfcs now 

disappeared : but he who frotn St. Mary's 

knowl traces the wide expanse of wood- 

land beneath, and views the vast and rich 

plain of H e melting into azure before 

him, may still, close under bis feet, descry 

the once haunted valley. 

And now, Reader, farewell. If you have 

patiently followed me to this place, and 
Iiere begln tu cumplaiu of the dulness of 

my story, I must needs tell you a plain 

truth. Originally this story was not writ- 

ten for your amusement, nor even for your 

perusal. It served to dissipate for its au~ 

thor an h o u r of languor, and having done 

so, was considered to have accomplished 

its end, Begun without plan, and built on 

slender foundations, ajid written in the 

course of a few hours, it were madness to 

offer my foolish story for your critical or 
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mtcritical judgnient, (I know not which 
of the two I should fear the most :) No ; I 
will profess the truth to you; I tbought 
little aboot you, and now I ain content to 
be dismissed from your thoughts for ever. 



THE END. 



BANTER, PRIMIER, OftFORE. 
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